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TOO SOON. “How lovely,” she said, impulsively; “how 
sweet and peaceful it all seems! I wonder if it is 
ieee at ‘ ’ : ; seeming or reality.” 
ot river winds its way like a silver snake | Phoebe looked startled, but Frank smiled. 
either sido, nee meadows. There is no positive pathon| ‘Come, come, Ursula, you are not quite woman 
mn aden ®; 1t seems as if the stream had welled up of the world enough to bring out such bits of cynic- 
“ a out of the fresh green grass. There are | ism, but you may believe in River. I fancy the 
* oe on one side, and beyond these a tiny | geese are the only quarrelsome members of the 
Ue usters round a quiet country church. community. Now here we are, Ursula: is it not a 
rsula had been very quiet during the drive. picture-house ?” 
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Ursula looked admiringly. It was a long, low, 
red-brick house, with gables at one end and a high 
green-slated roof; from this rose some dormer win- 
dows, and stacks of old-fashioned chimneys. Up 
the walls, and clustering round the French windows, 
were magnolias and roses; and drooping in glowing 
wreaths from the upper windows to which it had 
climbed was the fast-crimsoning foliage of an Ame- 
rican creeper, as exquisite in form as in colour. 
The entrance-door was only distinguished from the 
windows by one broad-flagged step in front of it. It 
stood open, and while Ursula looked over the little 
gate in the holly hedge which went quite round the 
house, a lady came out and smiled at her. 

‘‘ How like you are to your mother! ”’ Ursula said 
to Phoebe, and then smiled back at the sweet, wel- 
coming face. 

When she got into the sitting-room she looked 
again at Mrs. Lucas. Yes, she was like her daughter, 
but it was a transfigured likeness; her face was 
calm and happy, but the eyes seemed to smile all the 
more sweetly for tears which had been there; and 
Ursula noticed the widow’s cap she still wore. 

‘‘T wonder,” she thought, ‘‘ whether Phoebe must 
go through a great sorrow before she gets that same 
chastened light into her eyes, or if it comes naturally 
with age and grey hair. Aunt Sophy had that look, 
and she was about the same age as Mrs. Lucas, only 
there was not so much brightness in her face.” 

Ursula gave an abrupt sigh; it came to her that 
Aunt Sophy’s expression might have been brighter 
if she herself had been as sweet as Phoebe Lucas. 

-* What a crab I must seem beside her!” Phoebe 
was looking very bright and joyous as she explained 
to her mother the cause of Ursula’s sudden appear- 
ance. The young wife felt a jealous pang as she 
looked. 

‘«« Ah, how happy she will make Frank’s life! She 
has less feeling than I have, so it is no trouble to 
her to be always bright; I suppose a deep nature 
like mine must be fitful, and must suffer.” 

She looked round the room; there was nothing 
distinctive in it, except that air of old-fashioned 
comfort and peace so often seen in a country 
parsonage; for Mrs. Lucas still inhabited the 
parsonage; the present rector of River being un- 
married, preferred a small house nearer the church. 

Phebe took her guest up a wide, shallow oak 
staircase to her bedroom, and then Ursula asked to 
be left alone. 

She felt strangely moved, she could not tell whether 
it was with joy or with sorrow. So many new 
sensations had awakened that her heart had got too 
full for conversation to be even possible. She seated 
herself in one of the two cushioned window-seats, 
and looked out on the country stretched beyond the 
little garden. 

But before she had taken in the landscape, its 
green meadows of grazing cattle, backed by rich nut- 
woods, with blue hills rising in the distance, Ursula’s 
sight grew blurred, the landscape faded, and she 
burst into passionate weeping. 

She was still crying when some one knocked ; her 
sobs had grown quieter and less painful, but she did 
not want her agitation to be noticed. 

She went to the door and asked who was there. 

‘IT came to see if you would like a walk,’? Phoebe 
said; ‘Frank must go to town to-morrow, and I 
thought you would like to be as much with him as 
you can.” 





“Thank you, I will come.” 

Ursula went to the looking-glass and smoothed 
her hair, and looked to see if the trace of tears had 
faded. 

‘How strange of Phoebe to wish me to go with 
them!” she thought; ‘I wonder she does not 
prefer to keep Frank to herself; but I know she has 
no deep feelings.” 

The three young people sauntered out on to the 
fresh green meadow. 

‘“‘T never saw country like this before,’ said 
Ursula; ‘‘I have read of it and dreamed of it; it is 
not so beautiful as Italy, but it is very lovely ; one 
seems to want spring flowers, though, to make it 
perfect. I suppose you will think me a sad cockney, 
Miss Lucas, but I have never gathered a wild prim- 
rose or a wood anemone in my life.” 

‘You must come to us in the spring, we are 
famous for our wild flowers ; but I shall not ask you 
to come ”’—Phcebe laughed—“ if you call me Miss 
Lucas.” 

Frank had noticed the change in his cousin since 
yesterday ; he wondered with a little fear how she 
would take Phoebe’s arch frankness. It seemed so 
strange to him that a few months had changed his 
childish cousin into such a self-contained woman. 
He was surprised to see her smile back at Phoebe. 

‘‘A bargain, then! I will not call you Miss 
Lucas if you will call me Ursula. You are the 
greatest puzzle I ever saw—you look like a child, 
and yet you manage me as if you were a woman!” 

“That's just it,” said Frank; “I always tell her 
she is such a dear little humbug. You should seo 
her with her old men in the cottages, Ursula; she 
smiles and looks as sweet as sugar, and makes them 
do exactly what she pleases.” 

Phoebe laughed. ‘‘You see what your fate will 
be, Frank.” 

But Ursula looked so grave that even Phoebe felt 
she must have some cause for unhappiness. 

Frank was greatly puzzled; every time he had 
seen his cousin he had been more and more pained 
by the change, and the evident constraint in her 
manner. 

‘* But it must do her good to be with Phebe,” he 
said; ‘‘and I am glad [ have to go to London to- 
morrow.” 

There was a little silence after Ursula’s last words. 
A lark was singing overhead, and a flock of pigeons 
kept on flying off and on the roof of an old barn 
belonging to the farmstead nearest the parsonage. 

“Do you really visit poor people, Phoebe?” 
Ursula looked interested. 

‘Well, yes; it is a part of my daily work.” 

‘*Do you mean that you do it asa duty? It must 
be very dull”—Ursula looked bored and discon- 
tented—‘‘do you feel yourself obliged to do it?” 

Instead of the grave answer which Ursula felt sure 
she had provoked, Phoebe laughed. 

“Dear me, no! Do you visit your friends only for 
duty? You see, in the country we have fewer friends 
than Londoners have, and they are very dear to us. 
I have known the people here all my life—they form 
a part of my world.” 

Ursula gave a little disgusted sigh. 
life!’ she thought. , 

‘Will you come and see a friend of mine?” said 
Phoebe; “ we are close to his cottage.” : 

“Oh yes, let us go,” Frank said; “ Ursula will 
fall in love with Richard.” 
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Frank stopped and knocked at the door of what 


Ursula had believed to be one of the outhouses be- } 


longing to the farm. When the door was opened 
she saw a labourer’s cottage with a red-brick 
floor and a comfortable curtained fireplace in the 
snuggest corner. There was a good-sized easy-chair 
on one side, with a woman seated in it, and a 
small wicker-chair on the other. From this darted, 
so suddenly that the light chair was overset, a small 
old man, who looked, Ursula thought, as if he were 
hung on wires, his movements were so nimble and 
jerky; his white hair was gathered away from his 
face and tied behind with a black ribbon; he wore 
knee-breeches and showed a pair of spindle legs with 
natty little feet at the end of them; his very necker- 
chief was rolled more tightly round his throat than 
an ordinary man would have rolled it; there was 
something trim and sharp in everything about him. 

“Why love’ee, Miss Phebe! I know’d it was 
Mr. Frank, acos he allus opens the latch wrong way 
first. That comes of his being a Londoner, you see, 
ma’am.” He gave a quick look of inquiry at Ursula. 
“Begging pardon, if you be a Londoner likewise?” 

Ursula felt shy at this her first introduction to 
humble life. She stammered out a confused,— 

“ Yes, I am; but never mind;” and then, with a 
look at the easy-chair, she said, ‘‘ Is that your wife ?”’ 

Phebe had gone up to the long, pale woman, who 
sat very still and quiet. 

“‘ How are you to-day, Mrs. Pratt?” 

The sick woman spoke so gently that]Ursula could 
not hear, especially as Richard Pratt was answering 
her question. 

He was so very short that he had to look up in 
Mrs. Helder’s face, and he balanced his body to and 
fro keeping time to his words. 

“Yes, ma’am, that is my wife; and she’s sat in 
that there chimbley corner esackly as you see her 
nigh upon thirty year past. She don’t complain, bless 
you, no; a trifle of a groan, perhaps, now and again, 
but it’s the pain””—here Richard emphasised the word 
with his forefinger—‘as cries out, not she. That 
there leg as you sees on the stool, ma’am, is just one 
wound from the ankle to the knee. It ain’t many 
as has so much to boast on.” 

Here the little jerky man rubbed his small bony 
hands; then turning suddenly round, he looked 
sharply at Frank, who was grinning. 

‘Never was such a cheerful gentleman, ma’am, as 
Mr. Frank is. He finds a joke in everything, even in 
my poor Betty.” He looked rather fierce here from 
under-his shaggy grey eyebrows. 

“You are wrong for once, Richard; I was not 
laughing at you, only I was amused you should think 
poor Betty’s suffering something to boast of.” 

Richard’s wrath subsided ; he looked keenly at the 
young man, and then a humorous twinkle came into 
his cheery dark eyes. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but I haven’t yet had manners 
enough to give the young lady a seat.” Here he 
nimbly picked up the wicker chair and offered it to 
Ursula with a profound bow. ‘‘ Well, sir, and if I 
be proud, don’t you suppose as Job’s people was 
proud of him all their lives after? Why there ain’t a 
soul in River—maybe there’s ne’er a one in Dover 
neither—with a leg like my missus, and the manner 
of bearing with it. Bless you, ma’am!”—he gave 
such a sudden twist round to Ursula, that she thought 
of a teetotum—* you need never consider as it was 

tty if you was to hear ever such a groan. She 
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knows better. But, bless you, ma’am, pain’s the most 
unruly contrivance ; and such pain as my missus has 
might make a statty holler.” . 

Ursula had a nervous dread of speaking to the 
sick woman—an undefined sense that she should 
speak wrongly ; and yet that she ought to know how 
to act on such an occasion, kept her stiff and silent. 

Phoebe came to her rescue. ‘Ursula, will you 
come and tell Mrs. Pratt about Rome, please? She 
had an uncle who went there, and she wants to hear 
what sort of a place it is.” 

It seemed to Ursula like magic when she found 
herself seated close by Mrs. Pratt, and saw the 
interest with which the pale, dull-looking woman 
regarded her. 

*‘T cannot tell you much,” she said, ‘for I fell 
ill very soon after I got there;” and as she de- 
scribed what she had seen in her memorable walk 
through Rome—an incident almost blotted out by all 
that had happened since—Ursula’s voice faltered. 
How young she had been then! How hard and old 
she seemed to be growing! ' 

“Thank you, ma’am’’—there was such a happy 
smile on the sick woman’s face—‘ you have given 
me much to think on; you have made me fancy 
I can see it all like in a picture; thank you, ma’am.” 

Ursula blushed, but her heart stirred with a 
strange new feeling. 

The sick woman’s eyes had brightened, and a 
faint glow had risen on her pale face. 

“How easy it is to please poor people,” Ursula 
thought. She looked round the little room. Every- 
thing was neat and in its place; there was a bright 
teapot on the mantelshelf, and the brass candle- 
sticks shone with yellow light; the hearth even 
looked trim and tidy under the little fire. 

“IT am glad I have pleased you,” she said; ‘I 
will come again and tell you some more about Rome.” 

“Are you ready, Ursula?’ Frank said, and he 
went tothe door. Richard Pratt came up to his new 
visitor. 

‘I’m very much obleeged to you, ma’am.” Hoe 
vibrated more than ever, and his eyes glistened. ‘I 
don’t, in course, know what you’ve been a sayin’ of 
to Betty; but it’s done her good; I ain’t seen her 
look so sprack since the vicar, Miss Phoebe’s father 
as was’”’—he dropped his voice and jerked his thumb 
over his shoulder towards the church—‘‘ used to come 
in and have a talk with her. He were my master, 
the vicar were, ma’am,”—he said this with such a 
sudden change of movement that he startled Ursula 
—‘‘T drove him thirty year, and last of all I followed 
him; that, ma’am’’—emphasising with his finger— 
‘‘were the sorrowfullest day of my life. He were 
kind, he were, to the sick and the poor: I’ve never 
met his match, ma’am.”’ 


CHAPTER XLVI.—A LECTURE. 


A rortTNicuT has passed away. It isa grey morning, 
not cold enough to counteract the heavy atmosphere 
which depresses Ursula’s susceptible nature. 

She is sitting at needlework opposite the window 
in the cosey drawing-room of the parsonage- The 
sky seems only about an inch above the tree-tops, 
one interminable grey mass without a cloud to break 
its even tint. 

‘« My life is going to be like that.”” The girl sighed, 
and then she bent over her work, a little frock for 
one of Phosbe’s children, that Mrs. Lucas might not 
uv 2 
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‘ be with him. Why don’t I go back to Michael?” 
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see her face. ‘‘I cannot stay here always, and it 
will be worse at Vine Cottage, there is nothing new 
or amusing there; I shall not have even Betty 
Pratt; and there will be the perpetual longing to 


Again she sighed, and she felt a spasm cross her 
face; involuntarily she looked up, and met the 
widow’s tender eyes. 

‘« My dear’’—there was something in the voice that 
reminded Ursula of Aunt Sophy, but there was much 
more firmness in it—‘‘ you are not well, or you are in 
some trouble ; can I help you?” 

‘‘Oh no, thank you. I am much better since I 
came here, owing to your kindness.” 

‘“We are so glad to have you; you can scarcely 
imagine how Phebe enjoys being with you; she has 
never had a friend of her own age, and you have 
had so many advantages in education.” 

‘Do you think so?” 

The words themselves startled Ursula as much as 
the abruptness with which they were spoken startled 
Mrs. Lucas. 

But the older woman had been studying her guest 
attentively, and she understood the unhappiness that 
caused the words. 

‘“You mean that mere teaching is not the most 
necessary education for a woman, and I agree with 
you that the best part of a woman’s education is 
independent of intellectual teaching. I only meant 
that if it had been in my power, I should have been 
glad if Phoebe could have had the teaching you have 
had in music and languages, although I do not sup- 
pose she would have profited by them as you have 
done, because she has not the same natural gifts.” 

Ursula felt more than her usual contradiction. 
Mrs. Lucas had disturbed her just when she wanted 
to think, and her words had given fresh life to the 
tormenting doubts which it was such a hard, daily 
task to keep silent. 

‘‘T don’t know what you call the best part of a 
woman’s education.” The work was tough, and in 
her pettishness she sent the needle some way into her 
finger. ‘‘ Do you mean needlework and housewifery ? 
If you do, I cannot agree ; only perhaps”—she smiled 
with some of her old brightness—‘‘ if I had given 
more time to needlework, I should not have pricked 
my finger.” She put it in her mouth to stop the 
sharp pain. 

‘No, I do not mean that; it is perhaps better for 
a girl to be able todo both, but if she is self-denying 
and industrious, these things will not be hardships 
in after life. I think the best part of education for 
either a married or single life lies in unselfishness 
and humility, two virtues which perhaps have one 
root: the learning that others are always to be 
thought of and cared for first, ourselves last. I suppose 
a mother should not praise her child, but it is hardly 
praise to tell you, Ursula, that I seem never to have 
had to teach Phoebe these things. If you could have 
seen her devotion during our sad trial, and then 
her care for me, you would understand her better. 
Her bright childlike manner always seems to me a 
part of her humility, it hides it so effectually.” 

‘Phoebe is very sweet and loveable.” But Ursula 
felt ill-used and weary. 

**I don’t care for sermons out of church,” she 
thought, “and I did not think Mrs. Lucas was a 
preacher. She means something special by this. 


Shall I go up-stairs and avoid it, or shall I sit still 


She hesitated, and then decided that it was 
cowardly to run away. 

Mrs. Lucas hardly knew how to go on. She had 
been greatly puzzled by this visit. 

Frank had not communicated his suspicion that 
there was unhappiness between his cousin and Mr. 
Helder, but to the tender loving widow it seemed 
unnatural that a young wife could bear so long a 
separation from her husband. She had spoken 
truly when she said she enjoyed Ursula’s visit. Her 
talent and her originality impressed and interested 
Mrs. Lucas, but there was a restless waywardness at 
times about her guest, and a dissatisfied expression 
which she would gladly have interpreted into a wish 
to see her husband again; and yet why then did 
Ursula stay on contentedly, day after day, without 
once proposing a return to her home? 

Mrs. Lucas remembered that at the beginning of 
the visit she had offered to invite Mr. Helder, and 
his wife had said very decidedly that he must be too 
busy to leave London. 

After Ursula’s last words came that peculiar 
silence which so often precedes a confession or an 
explanation, and the widow’s heart beat a little 
quicker as she looked at the delicate troubled face 
of her guest and saw how persistently the dark eyes 
were bent on the work in her lap. Mrs. Lucas 
longed to draw the girl’s head on to her shoulder 
and ask her what her trouble was; but she hesitated. 
If it were that which she began to suspect, a disagree- 
ment with Mr. Helder, Ursula would not be able to 
confide in her. 

“Yes, Phoebe is very sweet”—sho felt that the 
pause was growing awkward—‘‘ but her sweetness 
has a root toit. It is not the mere amiable temper 
one sometimes finds in a shallow nature.” 

‘Ah, yes,” said Ursula, dreamily. ‘‘ How blind 
mothers are!” she said to herself. 

‘¢ Phoebe is as anxious as I am to see Mr. Helder,” 
Mrs. Lucas went on, not looking at Ursula while she 
spoke. ‘Shall I write and ask him to come down, 
or will you?” 

No answer came, and Mrs. Lucas looked at her 
companion. Ursula raised her head haughtily; she 
was very pale. 

‘Tt would be quite useless to ask him, thank you. 
Mr. Helder has already written to say he cannot leave 
London.” 

She spoke defiantly. She thought Mrs. Lucas 
inquisitive and impertinent. 

‘‘No one may interfere between husband and 
wife,” she said to herself, and she gathered up her 
work and went up-stairs. 

She met Phebe on the landing of the quaint, 
roomy old staircase. 

‘“‘ Frank is coming to-morrow, Ursula.’ 

The girl spoke so impulsively, and looked so 
blushing, and stirred out of her usual smiling happ!- 
ness, that Ursula’s thoughts were drawn from her- 
self. But Phobe ran past her, as if ashamed of her 
sudden emotion. And so she was. She thought 
Ursula could have no sympathy with her love if she 
cared so little for her own husband. 

She ran down-stairs to the drawing-room. 

‘“‘ Frank is coming to-morrow.” And then she put 
her arm round her mother’s neck and kissed her; 

‘‘and, mother, he says he must see Mrs. Helder as 
soon as he comes. He has something special to 
say to her.” 





and listen ?”’ 


Phoebe looked earnestly into her mother’s eyes 
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Till now they had only spoken of their visitor to 
praise her; but it seemed natural to tell the mis- 
givings so plainly written on their faces. 

‘‘Mother,”’ Phoebe went on, ‘‘ Ursula is unhappy, 
I am sure of it. Do you see how she has changed? 
The first few days, while everything was new, she 
was always in good spirits, but now she has grown 
so quiet and different that I feel shy with her. She 
seems ever so much older than I thought her at first. 
What can be the matter with her? Do you think 
she wishes to go home?” 

“TI feel puzzled how to answer. I was thinking 
about her when youcame in.” Mrs. Lucas hesitated. 
“T like Ursula very much, Phoebe ; she is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable girl I ever met with, but I cannot 
understand her; and I do not think she understands 
herself. She might be happier than she is, I think, 
if she were less taken up with herself.” 

‘‘Oh, mother, indeed she is not conceited. Frank 
told me long before I saw her that it was quite 
wonderful to him how little his cousin Ursula thought 
of her own gifts.” 

“T do not think she is conceited in that way, but 
then gifted people are not so often vain of the special 
talent which others see in them, simply because their 
power of appreciation is so exquisite that they can 
never satisfy their own conceptions by the manner in 
which they execute them; the fault I mean lies deep, 
it shows itself to me in Ursula by her indolence— 
her want of active sympathy with others ; in fact, she 
is absorbed by thoughts of self.” 

‘But, mother, how interested she was about Peggy 
Macarthy and her children.” 

Mrs. Lucas smiled. 

“Yes, I noticed tears in Ursula’s eyes while you 
told that story, and alsoI saw that next day she began 
tomake a frock. But, my dear child, Ursula has for- 
gotten Peggy already, and she will not have finished 
that frock for a week at the rate at which she works, 
depend upon it. If she would rouse from these list- 
less dreaming fits, and exert herself actively for the 
good of others, she would look bright and happy.” 

“Then you don’t think she has any real cause for 
unhappiness ?” 

Mrs. Lucas smiled. 

“T see you think I am very hard-hearted ; but I 
believe, Phoebe, that quite half of the unhappiness in 
what people call ‘ this miserable world’ is self-made. 
I mean that people shrink from trials, and bemoan 
themselves under the weight of them, when if they 
would accept all and each as sent by a loving Father 
to work some good injthem, not only would the trial 
itself lose bitterness, but the sufferer would be able 
to bear it cheerfully. This is poor Ursula’s need. 
Practically she seems to me a heathen.” 

Phoebe sighed. ‘I wish we could help her. I 
cannot bear to think of her in her room all alone and 
miserable. I shall go and see if she won’t take a 
walk.” 

Mrs. Lucas smiled, and went on thinking about 
her visitor. She was partly right; but on one point 
she had misread Ursula, as sucha nature as Ursula’s 
1s sure to be misread by ansoutside observer. 

Ursula had resented her lecture, but only because 
she did not consider Mrs. Lucas entitled to give it. 
Alone, free from the fear that her agitation would be 
observed, she acknowledged the truth of every word. 
The sight of Phosbe’s loving face as she met her 
stirred her heart, and Mrs. Lucas would have thought 
differently of Ursula if she could have seen the girl 
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fling herself on her knees when she reached her room, 
and burst into an agony of self-reproach. To reproach 
succeeded prayer—not prayer that her will might be 
subdued to bear crosses and contradictions with pa- 
tience simply because she recognised in them the 
correction judged needful for her, but passionate 
pleading to be different, to be delivered from her 
temper, from her unhappiness, and that the cloud 
which had come over her life might be cleared away. 

Then she rose up, and tried to go on with the 
thought which Mrs. Lucas had interrupted. 

‘‘ Shall I go back to Michael ?” 

Her mind had relaxed its strain, the image of her 
husband rose up vividly, and she longed to be with 
him once more—longed for the love which she felt at 
this moment had once been hers. Then Pride rose up. 

‘*No, I cannot go to him until he asks me, but I 
can write and ask him if he wants me to go home. 
Shall I?” 

The thought of Miss Fraser came like a cloud 
between herself and her husband. If Michael would 
but come to her, she should have him all to herself ; 
but how could she be sure of that at St. John Street ? 

‘“‘She has been keeping house all this time, of 
course,” she said, bitterly ; ‘‘and no doubt he is much 
more comfortable than he was with me.” 

She could not make up her mind, but she felt less 
unhappy. It was a relief when Phoebe summoned 
her for a walk.; the sunny companionship was so con- 
tagious that Ursula herself became lively, and Phabe 
decided that ‘‘ mother was very hard on poor Ursula,” 





LOST CITIES OF THE CAMPAGNA. 
BY MARY HowITT. 
I.—GALERA. 


SEEmNc a picture by Mr. Glennie, a member of 
the Old Water-Colour Society of London resident 
in Rome, of the deserted city of Galera, on the 
Campagna, I was desirous of myself becoming ac- 
quainted with so strange and peculiar an actuality as a 
town wholly depopulated within the last hundred 
years, and left to fall into absolute decay, the cause 
popularly assigned being the mysterious malaria. 
Accordingly, a family festa, to use an Italian 
phrase, occurring, which we wished to celebrate as 
agreeably as possible, it was determined to do this by 
a visit to Galera in company with some of our more 
congenial friends. An omnibus, therefore—one of the 
new conveniences of modernised and liberalised Rome 
—holding fourteen, and an attendant waggonette con- 
taining a happy family of six, left the Piazza di 
Spagna soon after seven o’clock on one of those 
lovely Italian mornings when there is not a cloud 
in the sky. It was in the month of April. The 
omnibus had four dark bays in the best condition, 
for the distance was seventeen miles, and the 
waggonette a handsome pair of black horses which 
might have done credit to a cardinal, and one of 
whith, pawing the ground impatiently, and snuffing 
the air as if he had been bred on the Campagna, 
lifted his head and whinnied in the wildest and most 
disorderly way, as we, having driven to the foot of 
the long flight of steps leading from the Trinita di 
Monte, there took up a portion of our company. 
Everything on this occasion was in festal fashion. 
The Romans love to have it so, consequently the 
horses wore the proper trappings for villeggiatura ; 
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their harness thickly studded with brass bosses, 
a little ring of bells on their necks, and a tall plume 
or tuft of pheasant’s-tail feathers, having very much 
the appearance of a lifted wing, on each outer ear. 
This tall plume is always worn for villeggiatura, or 
country excursions, sometimes fixed between the 
ears. Very often a fox’s tail is hung on each side 
the head, and tufts and tassels of scarlet wool, with 
ornaments of bright brass, and always “with little 
bells. It is altogether somewhat barbaric, but at 
the time looks joyous and festal. 

In this fashion we drove along the Via Babuino, 
over the Piazza del Popolo, with its grand obelisk 
and fountains, out of the Flaminian Gate, and past 
the new gas-works—a discovery of light of which 
Constantine never dreamed when he entered Rome 
by this road to establish the new spiritual light of the 
werkl, Christianity, in Imperial Rome—and so over 
the old Milvian Bridge, now the Ponte Molle, where 
such bloody battles were fought of old, out upon the 
free, fresh Campagna, above which the larks sang till 
the very air quivered with their melody. 

At about five miles from Rome you ascend the long 
hill on the top of which the ancient pilgrim, travel- 
ling hitherward, whether alone or in company, halted 
with a sense of intense reverence and solemnity, and 
knelt to count his beads and offer his thanks to what- 
ever patron saint had protected him through his 
journey; for here he had his first view of the sacred 
dome of St. Peter’s and the white-grey roofs and 
walls of Rome. And of a truth it was a grand and 
thrilling sight, beheld with little less enthusiasm and 
thankfulness by travellers even of more modern days, 
who, journeying by post slow stages in their heavy 
coaches, drawn perhaps by four or six mules, or it 
might be even by oxen, had been six days in arriving 
here only from Florence, for we are now on the old 
Florence road, one of the highways from the north. In 
this way and by this route came many an antiquarian, 
and many a painter, and many a gentleman making 
the grand tour of Europe; and the terrible passes of 
the Abruzzi having been gone through without any 
encounter with brigands or other disasters, the Eng- 
lish ‘‘milord” or ‘‘ milady,’’ no less than the anti- 
quarian, the poet, or the painter, might give thanks, 
or break forth into rapturous enthusiasm, thus seeing 
the goal of their long travel at hand, whilst the poor 
pilgrim fell down on his knees and blessed the Holy 
Virgin and the good patron saint who had brought 
him into safe view of this city of his devotion. 

The last time, scarcely two months ago, when we 
had been on this part of the Campagna, the whole 
landscape was grey with the burnt-up grass-roots of 
last summer ; now, as far as the eye could reach, it 
appeared like a broad level sea of the most exquisite 
verdure. Yet though the Campagna, seen from a 
distan®®,~presents in every direction the same un- 
broken sea-like level, still as you advance upon it 
you are pleasantly surprised by finding it diversified 
by endless little valleys and wooded glens; now and 
then also you come upon desolate old towers or strong- 
holds of dark-grey stone, standing cn elevated posi- 
tions so as to command the view all round. These 
were the fortress-abodes of ancient robber knights or 
princes who during the middle-ages levied black- 
mail on the passing pilgrims, travellers, merchants, 
or pope’s emissaries, if they were not in the pay of 
the same pope themselves. The distinctive names, 


however, of these towers are now lost, and they bear 
only such as are significant of their long ruinous con- 
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dition, as Zorre dei Cornacchie, the tower of the ravens 
or jackdaws. 

Now and then you come into view of some large 
white dwelling, utterly devoid of architectural de- 
sign, and planted down upon the greensward with- 
out garden or courtyard, ugly and bald and without 
a tree near, open alike to the wild storms of winter 
or the scorching suns of summer. The home this, 
probably, of one of those mercanti di Campagna, or 
farmers of the Campagna, who holds a great extent of 
land on lease, always on a short term, from some 
hereditary prince, or from the Church, much of this 
being the property of convents, and gets what he can 
out of the land by the slightest possible cultivation. 
He grows corn, but in the most primitive fashion, 
using a wooden plough of the same kind probably as 
that with which Cincinnatus was turning up the sod 
when he was summoned from his field to assume the 
dictatorship of Rome, and treads out his corn with 
oxen or horses, on an open threshing-floor, as Ornan 
the Jebusite did in the days of King David. Never- 
theless, he often becomes rich. He rears immense 
flocks of sheep, and herds of excellent though small 
horses and cattle, for this part of the Campagna, 
the famous Agro Romano, consists wholly of these 
large farms. Now and then, however, you pass a 
building of a more ambitious style, with wings, a 
central tower, and long lines of arcades, but still a 
farm, probably belonging to one of the great Roman 
princes. Frequently such a dwelling stands on the 
edge of a deep wooded ravine, or of some sweet little 
valley down which runs a purling, silvery brook; or 
a group of stone-pines may be growing near, and 
which, overtopping the house, raise their dark 
rounded heads into the blue infinitude, and give at 
once a sentiment of poetry to the whole scene. 

Now you come upon an immense flock of sheep feed- 
ing in a mass, and looking like a huge blanket spread 
out over the fragrant greensward, whilst near at 
hand, and always on the outskirts of the flock, one or 
two large shepherd-dogs, mostly of a buffish-white 
colour, with little tufty stumps of tails, and carrying 
their heads somewhat low, prowl round, with a sort 
of bear-like motion, as if their whole being was con- 
centred on the earth; but let anything excite their 
suspicion, and at once they start into a fierce watch- 
ful and defiant attitude. The wild half-savage- 
looking shepherd, in his breeches of shaggy goat- 
skin, his slouching, sunburnt, and pointed hat, in the 
meantime leans on his tall staff, motionless as an 
image, and gazes in a sort of stupid wonder as you 
pass. A little farther on and you see the cattle- 
driver, mounted on his little horse, scouring over the 
broad expanse, his legs cased in leather, his heels 
armed with long spurs, and seated on his high-peaked 
saddle, his long goad in his hand, and, if he be not 
wearing it, the skirts hanging over the horse’s 
flanks, his green-baize-lined cloak strapped behind 
him, for he and his cloak are inseparable. He and two 
or three others, similarly attired and mounted, are 
collecting and bringing up herds of young horses or 
cattle, probably to pass in review before the im- 
portant-looking stout man whom you have just passed 
at the turn of the road, seated motionless on his 
equally stout horse, in ordinary attire, but still with 
an unmistakable air of the country about him, his 
long goad not carried in his hand, but fixed in a rest 
on his stirrup, and who is undoubtedly the fattore, or 
steward, of one of the princely landholders, if he be 





not a rich mercante di Campagna himself, and residing, 
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perhaps, in tho last great mansion which you have 
passed, 

. On we drove, and soon after passing La Storta we 
turned off the Florence road, and entered upon one 
much less tracked, which led us between hedges not 
unlike those of England, gay with the flowering haw- 
thorn and thick with the early shoots of the wild vine 
and clematis, by the side of fields covered with the 
tall pale asphodel and carpeted with the white daisy- 


- like wild chamomile, and crimson with cyclamen and 


a beautiful orchis of pink and scarlet. 

At about sixteen miles from Rome we reach a 
large country-house by the road-side, half osteria, 
half farmhouse, with its great sheds, faced with long 
arcades, for the cattle. The surrounding landscape 
presents a succession of verdant, down-like hills with 
deep wooded and rocky ravines between, for we are 
now in the volcanic region of Lake Bracciano. Far- 
ther than this the carriages can hardly proceed. The 
road, scarcely more than a footpath, leads through 
pleasant flowery fields, the grass almost ankle-deep, 
and where are feeding a herd of those magnificent 
oxen of which it is estimated that upwards of 150,000 
are bred on the Campagna. They are used as draught 
animals, and their strength is amazing, only surpassed 
by that of the buffalo. These oxen are a pleasure to 
see, always appearing well-conditioned and well cared 
for. On festas their horns and heads may be seen 
decorated with tassels of scarlet wool, ribbons, or 
flowers, for the contadini love their oxen, and have a 
pride in showing them off to advantage. Here a 
herd of them, magnificent in their proportions, their 
hides clean and smooth as if carefully curried, are 
literally living in clover, some standing on the ridge 
of the down motionless, as if carved in grey marble, 
their immense horns, which exactly match their 
colour, spreading out to the extent of five or six feet, 
and their countenances expressive only of gentle 
docility. All the cattle, indeed, of the Campagna are 
fine; and this particular district of Galera, Nibby 
tells us, is mentioned by Livy, Plutarch, Horace, 
Virgil, and Martial, as a Domus eulta, or colony, of a 
rural Roman tribe, and it was celebrated for the 
richness of its soil and the whiteness of the fleeces 
which it produced. 

The situation of Galera is very peculiar, one of 
those naturally fortified positions which were selected 
in the middle ages for towns and castles. A huge 
platform of rock standing at a turn of the valley, 
on three sides of which a deep ravine has been torn 
out by voleanic agency, presenting on either hand a 
sheer wall of rock of at least two hundred feet high, 
would form a strong position in the days of more 
simple, ancient warfare. Upon this rock-platform 
stands the town, now wholly in ruins. 

Descending into a picturesque ravine, the sides of 
which are richly clothed with trees of various kinds, 
including the bay and wild olive, we crossed the 
Arrone—the beautiful stream which winds through 
the glen of Galera—by an ancient stone bridge 
without parapets, and almost immediately began to 
ascend the steep rugged hill on the top of which the 
town is perched. It was not easy walking, for we 
had to make our way over heaps of débris and fallen 
masses of stone, and through a wilderness of bushes 
and brambles by the narrowest of half-buried tracks, 
till we reached the first of three successive arches, 
still bearing the escutcheon of the Orsini, who at 
one time held the place. This was the gate of the 
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town, and led into a narrow street, on the right hand. 
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of which rose up the lofty walls of its castle, the 
proud residence of many successive lords. These 
walls, which aro still in a very perfect state, give 
evidence of various dates of erection; the lowest, and 
consequently earliest, consists of squared volcanic 
tufa, which is the stone of the rock itself; upon this 
rest walls of the 15th century. 

This narrow street, almost choked up by fallen 
ruins and a luxuriant growth of grass and wild 
flowers, out of which spring wild vines and fig-trees, 
brought us to the level of the town, the buildings of 
which, Nibby says, are in general of the Saracenic 
style of the 13th century. An antiquarian eye may 
distinguish this; to us, however, it was but a repe- 
tition of grey stone ruins, wreathed and mantled with 
ivy, tall walls and gables of roofless houses, and 
heaped-up mounds and hillocks of fallen stone and 
masses of masonry overgrown and beautified by the 
lavish hand of nature. 

Turning, however, into the desolate ruined castle, 
though you still find an overgrowth of wild vegeta- 
tion in the midst of heaps of débris, and the ground 
thickly carpeted with ivy, you may trace out the 
various rooms with the open spaces of their windows, 
these looking down into the-narrow street, and those 
commanding magnificent views over the meadows 
below and the broad sea-like Campagna on to the 
distant mountains. 

Leaving the castle and crossing the space which no 
doubt formed the piazza, without which no Italian 
town can exist, you come upon the remains of the 
church, consisting now only of the tall campanile and 
a few bare walls, on one of which may still be seen 
portions of a large fresco, representing the Virgin 
and cherubs, between two broken Corinthian pilas- 
ters, a little bit of religious sentiment which has 
survived the surrounding spoliation. This church 
was dedicated to St. Nicholas, and some porticns of 
its building bear traces of the fifteenth century, at 
which time Galera must have possessed a consider- 
able population. Nibby mentions two marble tombs 
standing near the entrance to the church, which he 
thinks were probably brought here from the Claudian 
Way, on which Galera stands. One of these had no 
inscription ; the other had one intimating that it was 
dedicated by T. Fl. Cercinianus to his best of 
mothers, Tryphera Cerciniana. This Titus Flavius 
Cercinianus is said to have been a freedman of 
Vespasian, Titus, or Domitian. We unfortunately 
did not observe these tombs, which may now pro- 
bably be overgrown and buried by fallen ruins and 
vegetation. 

Till within a few years a lesser campanile rose at 
the further end of the town, belonging to an 
oratory, the date of which I do not know, but this 
has now fallen, and the walls of the sacred edifice to 
which it belonged form but a portion of the 
generalruin. The whole of the town, with the small 
exceptions I mentioned, is, as I have said, one 
succession of half-demolished roofless houses, heaps 
of fallen masonry, débris, and confused material over- 
grown with grass and bushes, a thick tangle through 
which it is impossible to make one’s way; indeed any 
attempt to do so is dangerous, from wells and con- 
cealed openings into deep cellars, overgrown by trees 
and thick vegetation, whilst under and amongst the 
stones snakes lie hidden, and lizards start forth and 
again disappear. The snakes, however, are harmless, 
but the thought of disturbing a snake, even if one be 
convinced of its inoffensiveness, is startling. On the 
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slopes bounding the ruins, as well as here and there 
in their midst, and in the crevices of the rocky 
descents, stand large fig-trees, laden with yet unripe 
fruit, pomegranates and olives, probably the remains 
of old terrate gardens. 

Seen from the opposite side of the ravine, the ex- 
tended line of the desolated town, with the various 
heights of its ruined buildings, many of them crested 
with the most luxuriant growth of ivy, and its 
graceful campanile rising high into the air, forms 
altogether a bold and very striking object. Behind 
the town facing the south, you perceive the slope 
cultivated with garden produce, peas, beans, and 
other vegetables, and a little footpath leading 
through them, conducts the eye to one of those tall 
conical brown huts or capanni, peculiar to the Cam- 
pagna, which have such a strange aboriginal 
character, and no doubt belong to a date far anterior 
to Rome, the abode of some shepherd whose flock 
could not be far distant, as the sheep-dogs becoming 
aware of our presence across the ravine, made this 
known by loud barkings. Above the capanna, under 
the range of rock on which the town stands, and 
below an overhanging canopy of old olive-trees, 
stood a long row of no less than a hundred bee-hives, 
the honey of which is a ready article of sale in 
Rome, but the bees of which had unfortunately 
perished in the cold of the previous winter. This we 
learned from an old man, who, with a lad, suddenly 
made their appearance, as is always the case in such 
circumstances, as if they had sprung up out of the 
earth, for inhabitants in Galera there are none. 

This extraordinary row of bee-hives in so solitary 
and desolate a spot, struck us as singular, but it 
acquires an historic significance when we learn from 
the historian that in 1393, the Orsini, who had then 
become possessed of Galera, paid three pounds of wax 
to the reigning Pope, as the canone or fee of tenure, 
by which they held the place, wax being a great 
article in the necessities of. the church for the candles 
used in its services. Probably this sheltered south 
side of the rock became from that time employed for 
the keeping of bees, but whether the church is still 
served by the wax of the Galera bees I know not, for 
being then ignorant of this ancient fact, the old 
man’s information regarding honey alone satis- 
fied us. 

On the grassy hilly plain on which I have sup- 
posed us now standing facing the town, another of 
those tall sugar-loaf capanni, surmounted by its little 
rude wooden cross, rises on the crest of the hill, 
surrounded by courts or yards, enclosed by tall fences 
of the native reed or cane, in one of which was a 
number of young cattle, all tethered to the bare 
ground, and which, on our approach, rose and gazed 
at us with their mild, intelligent countenances. From 
this point, looking over the hill-top across a second 
valley or ravine to a further hill, you see there 
another of those solitary, stern towers or strongholds, 
the abode of some robber knight, who, perhaps, 
might be in league with the old lords of Galera, or 
at feud with them, for either one or the other would 
be in character; in any case, a scourge of the country 
round. 

Down in the depth of the glen below the town 
are the remains of many substantial buildings; old 
mills, with their solid masonry, had stood by the 
river, and not far off the water is conveyed to a large 
square hollow in the rock, where it supplies large 
tanks or basins, enclosed with low rims or flat walls, 
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evidently the ancient washing-place of the town. 
Nothing can be more picturesque and beautiful than 
this spot ; the clear water ever pouring in, and the 
long fronds of hart’s-tongue and delicate maiden-hair 
dipping into it, and wreathing the old stone in the 
loveliest way possible. 

The desolation of Galera is popularly attributed 
to the constant visitation of malaria, that mysterious 
scourge of the Campagna, but its wholesale destruc- 
tion is evidently attributable to war rather than pesti- 
lence. Turning again to our historian we find 
Galera, at the earliest date of which any record 
remains, in the possession of the Counts Tosco of 
Galera, who appear to have had altogether a very 
uneasy and stormy time of it. They were continually 
falling under the resentment of the popes, and 
suffered in consequence. In 1058 Pope Benedictx 
appealed even to the Normans, then masters of 
Naples, to help him against the insurgent Counts of 
Galera and Tusculum. Accordingly, the Norman 
forces came up and devastated the territories of 
Palestrina, Tusculum, and Nomentana; crossed the 
Tiber and laid waste the town and castle of Galera 
and the lands as far as Sutri, all these districts being 
then at war with the pope. Sixteen years afterwards 
Gregory vir made Galera over to the monks of St. 
Paul’s, but this did not tend to pacify matters, the 
counts still claiming it as their own hereditary right, 
and apparently gaining possession, as they were de- 
nounced by those monks to the Lateran Council in 
1139 as usurpers of the property. The monks, how- 
ever, were compelled to give way, or to compromise 
their claims, the fief of Galera having been confirmed 
to the counts in 1226. Soon after, however, it was 
conferred on the powerful Orsini, and in 1337 three 
brothers of this family, Giovanni, Napoleone, and 
Giordano, held it amongst them. And now it was, 
in 1393 namely, that the bees of Galera found 
their place in history and furnished the Orsini with 
their tribute of wax for the church. 

But these were uneasy times, and nothing could 
ensure peace to Galera. The Orsini were in deadly 
feud with the Colonnas, and on the 20th of July, 1485, 
this unfortunate town was sacked by this great enemy 
of the house of Orsini, as is recorded in a contem- 
poraneous diary quoted by Muratori. It was at that 
time a considerable place, with a strong castle, and 
on the approach of Fortebraccio to Rome was rated to 
send twenty armed men to Bracciano. On the night of 
the 18th of April, 1536, the emperor Charles v slept 
there on his return from Rome. In 1571, by order 
of the Pope, Bracciano was erected, with Galera, 
into a dukedom. 

After this date it seems to have disappeared from 
the page of history, and probably malaria now be- 
came the chief devastating cause. In 1636 it hada 
population of three hundred; in less than thirty 
years this was decreased to one hundred and seventy ; 
in 1700 there were one hundred and fifty inhabitants; 
in 1809 not a single living soul remained within its 
walls. 
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4 ig Churches of Christ have recently been called 
to lament the loss of a distinguished minister of 
the gospel, Dr. Thomas Guthrie. Asa pulpit orator, 
Dr. Guthrie had for years no superior in this country, 
and as a Christian philanthropist he had acquired an 
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enviable reputation both at home and abroad. His 
original and singularly genial character gained him 
the admiration of all classes, and made him one of 
the most popular men of the day. He was, indeed, 
a man of real genius, as unique and brilliant in his 
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way as his great countryman Chalmers himself. In 
the pulpit he was one of the most picturesque and 
pathetic of preachers, swaying and moving his 
audience with the spell of his eloquence. In society 
he was felt to be a man of extraordinary power, 
formed to attract and influence his fellows. His 
individuality was of a very pronounced type. He 
was, indeed, cast in no common mould. In him 
was found a combination of powers seldom met with 
together; and it is only when he is gone that we can 
truly estimate what a loss to us all has been occasioned 
by his departure. 

Not that this remarkable man was either a great 
thinker or a great scholar, that he excelled in any 
branch of science, or even reached the loftiest heights 
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of oratory. Not a few of his contemporaries in his 
own church surpassed him in learning and logical 
power, in intellectual subtlety and scientific attain- 
ment. But in his own line, almost the highest in 
which a man can excel, he was almost inimitable. 


He was a poet, an orator, a large-hearted man, a 
living, earnest Christian, allin one. With a wonder- 
ful mixture of art and nature he arrested and 
riveted the attention of the crowded and almost 
breathless congregation, while he poured out in 
illustration of some precious gospel theme a profusion 
of beautiful imagery, or stirred every heart with 
strokes of pathos which nothing could resist. The 
oratory of Guthrie was something by itself. All who 
heard him confessed his power, and felt his mastery 
over their feelings, as with the instinct of genius 
he found his way to the common heart and mind. 
He dealt in no subtleties of thought or intricacies of 
reasoning, never soared into any sublime argument, 





or attempted to fathom the depths of some awful 
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problem ; but he simply and directly appealed to the 
emotions of human nature, employed images that all 
could understand, and wielded with artistic skill 
the plain but beautiful Saxon elements of our 
language. All classes and conditions of men, the 
learned and the unlearned alike, the highest in 
station and the humblest of the people, delighted in 
his eloquence and felt it impress them in a manner 
quite unrivalled. It may be said of him, as of most 
great orators, that much of his eloquence has 
departed with him. The words, the images, the 
lines of thought, the reasoning processes, may 
remain; but the animating spirit, the electric 
manner, the sympathetic looks, the thrilling tones, 
are all gone, or only survive in the memories of 
lamenting hearers. We still possess great pulpit 
orators, and may in the coming time possess greater 
than ever; but it will be long indeed before there 
appears among us to melt and move our hearts 
another Thomas Chalmers, or another Thomas 
Guthrie. 

The early history of Guthrie was such as was 
fitted to form such a character as his, and to prepare 
his powers for future usefulness. He was Leon at 
Brechin, in the very heart of Scotland, where the 
peculiar elements of Scottish life and character exist 
in perfection. His father was an able man of 
business, a bank agent, and well acquainted with 
all classes of his neighbours. His mother was a 
pious and prudent woman, who brought up her 
family in the fear of God, and set before them an 
example of the Christian life. Her son Thomas, 
early destined for the ministry, was when yet a young 
man licensed to preach the gospel; yet for a con- 
siderable time he was employed in his father’s office ; 


and there he added to those stores of homely know- 
ledge which he afterwards turned to excellent account. 
Before he was appointed to a parochial charge he 
passed a winter in Paris, and greatly improved that 
acquaintance with medicine which he had previously 
cultivated as one important means of ministerial 


usefulness. A love of nature and a delight in the 
gentle craft of angling had also early led him into 
scenes that fed his fancy with the sweetest thoughts 
and images. By the rivers, and lochs, and mountain- 
sides of his native land, the mind of the future 
orator was enriched with the choicest materials for 
those picturesque and powerful illustrations that he 
learned to use with consummate skill. When, there- 
fore, he became minister of the parish of Arbirlot, 
in his native Forfarshire, he was unusually well 
prepared for the work of the pulpit. With that 
shrewdness and common sense which distinguished 
him, he at once began to cultivate the art of com- 
posing such sermons as are best fitted to arrest and 
instruct the popular mind. He resolved to use only 
words, images, and illustrations that the plainest 
people could understand. Such words as ‘‘ objective” 
and ‘‘ subjective,” ‘‘sesthetic” and ‘“ hypothetic,” 
found no place in his vocabulary. Both as a matter 
of taste and from a sense of duty he kept by the 
Saxon strength and substance of our language. But 
while hoe prescribed for himself such rules, he pos- 
sessed the true poetic and pathetic power, the good 
heart and the large mind, of the born orator, without 
which the best of rules are of little avail. 

Mr. Guthrie soon became an effective and popular 
country minister, mingling freely with his people, 
studying their characters, reading their hearts, and 
sympathising with many of their humours. There 
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was much in his own character that enabled him 
exquisitely to enter into the feelings of the humblest of 
his countrymen, to understand their ways, and either 
to commend or reprove them with great effect. 
He was himself gifted with a wonderful fund of 
humour, which, allied in him, as it usually is allied, 
to the pathetic element, was of immense value to 
him when on the platform he sought to gain the 
public over to the cause of truth and practical 
benevolence. His fame as a preacher soon reached 
Edinburgh, and in 1837 he was appointed minister 
of Old Grey Friars Church in that city. The writer 
of these lines well remembers the sensation the new 
preacher speedily created by his vivid popular 
eloquence. He sometimes found himself in Old 
Grey Friars Church, and personally felt the power 
of the extraordinary man who had come to {fill its 
pulpit. Mr. Guthrie’s action and delivery suited 
well the style and matter of his sermons. He hada 
tall and somewhat angular figure, and his accent 
was rather provincial; but he flung himself thoroughly 
into his de, and modulated his voice with such 
skill and power that all defects vanished under the 
spell of his fervent oratory. Yet, after all, it was 
the doctrine he preached, the living spirit of tho 
gospel he breathed, that gave him such a hold over 
the hearts of men, and drew hearers of all ranks 
and characters to his church. He demonstrated with 
surpassing effect the power of a purely scriptural 
Christianity to attract multitudes who remain un- 
touched by the doctrines of men or the mere wisdom 
of this world. 

Attached from the first to the ‘‘ Evangelical” 
party of the Church of Scotland, headed by Dr. 
Chalmers, Candlish, Buchanan, Cunningham, and 
other eminent leaders, the minister of Old Grey Friars 
soon distinguished himself in that famous Non- 
Intrusion controversy which issued in the Disruption 
of 1843. Joining with all his heart the Free Church, 
he powerfully assisted in laying her foundations, and 
did her an eminent service in collecting by his own 
personal efforts, which were of a very exhausting 
nature, a fund of upwards of £100,000 for assisting 
to supply her country ministers with comfortable 
manses. The collection of this manse fund was a 
great achievement, and gained for Mr. Guthrie the 
lasting gratitude of his brethren; but he never 
wholly recovered from the immense fatigues ho 
encountered in traversing Scotland, and addressing 
numberless meetings on behalf of his benevolent 
object. His ministerial brethren, and other friends, 
in recognition of his great services on this occasion, 
subscribed a sum of money, and purchased for him 
a handsome house in Edinburgh, which he occupied 
to the close of his life. 

For many years after his settlement as minister of 
Old Grey Friars, Mr. Guthrie visited regularly his 
poorer parishioners residing chiefly in that low 
district of Edinburgh called the Cowgate. He thus 
became thoroughly acquainted with all those forms 
of human wretchedness which abound in great cities. 
He saw the dire consequences, among young and 
old, of ignorance, the mother of so many vices, and 
the obstacle to all moral and material improvement. 
This, combined with other pastoral experiences, led 
him to publish in 1847 his ‘Plea for Ragged 
Schools,” a pamphlet which, with its burning words 
and touching appeals, struck a chord in the public 
heart which still vibrates, and gave an impetus to the 
ragged school movement which it has not lost at this 
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day. The institution of two ragged schools on a 
large scale in Edinburgh was the immediate result 
of this publication. The first of these, under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. Guthrie, greatly 
flourished, and still remains one of the best monu- 
ments of its founder. The other, in which religious 
instruction is given at separate hours by Protestant 
and Roman Catholic instructors, has also been well 
supported by its admirers. Mr. Guthrie and his 
friends opposed what they considered a needless 
concession to the Roman Catholics, and resolved 
that the Bible should be daily read in their school, 
though without any sectarian purpose. The Duke 
of Argyll and other distinguished men heartily sup- 
ported Mr. Guthrie in the short but sharp controversy 
that arose about the use of the Bible in his ‘‘ Original 
Ragged School.” The great mass of the Scottish 
Christian public gave him also a cordial support, 
and liberally contributed to the funds of the new 
institution. At the annual meetings of the con- 
tributors in the Edinburgh Music Hall, usually 
presided over by eminent personages, Mr. Guthrie 
made some of the best platform speeches that were 
ever heard. For humour, pathos, illustration, 
anecdote, and telling appeals to the heart and the 
pocket, they could not be surpassed. No wonder 
that the people of Edinburgh flocked to these meet- 
ings, and surrendered themselves to the sway of the 
genial and benevolent orator. Mr. Guthrie became 
more popular and powerful in the Scottish capital 
than ever, and in good time the University bestowed 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
He was the first Free Church minister that received 
that distinction after the Disruption. 

The genius and benevolence of Dr. Guthrie, joined 
to his true liberality of feeling and freedom from 
sectarianism, gave him access to all classes of society, 
even the highest. It is well known that the great 
families of Sutherland and Argyll specially valued 
his company, and treated him as a personal friend. 
He often visited members of these families in 
Edinburgh and at their country seats. When he 
was first introduced to the present Duke of Argyll 
in a bookseller’s shop in Edinburgh, it is reported 
that he surprised that patriotic nobleman by a thrill- 
ing allusion to the Argyll and the Guthrie of the 
days of the Covenant, both martyrs in the same 
cause. When calling on the Duchess of Argyll on 
one occasion, he found with her Grace the late 
Duchess of Sutherland and the late Duchess of 
Gordon. These noble ladies, all friends of the 
gospel, enjoyed the doctor’s brilliant conversation 
on subjects of religion and benevolence, and loaded 
him with kind attentions. Speaking of the scene 
afterwards, he remarked, in his off-hand style, “It 
was Duchess here, Duchess there, Duchess every- 
where.” There is an interesting and, I believe, 
authentic story told in connection with a visit Dr. 
Guthrie once paid to the Duke of Argyll at Inverary 
Castle by special invitation. A large and brilliant 
assemblage of guests, including Mr. Gladstone, were 
staying at the castle, and before they retired for the 
night Dr. Guthrie was asked by the duke to conduct 
“family worship.” ‘‘ With great pleasure will I 


conduct it,’ said the doctor; ‘but in the castle of. 


Argyll we must observe the good old Presbyterian 
form, and begin by singing a psalm.” It was agreed 
that a Scotch psalm should be sung to a Scotch tune; 
but the difficulty was to find a “ precentor,” that is, 
a gentleman or lady who would “raise the tune” 





and lead the singing. After a number of ladies and 
gentlemen had been appealed to, and had declared 
themselves unfit for the duty, Mr. Gladstone stepped 
forward, saying, ‘‘ I'll raise the tune, Dr. Guthrie ;” 
and well did he perform his task. We all know 
what a fine voice the Premier has, but it is not so 
well known that he is a good singer. This modern 
scene in Inverary Castle would make as good a 
subject for a picture as many a scene of greater 
historic importance. It is hardly needful to state 
that Dr. Guthrie had too much independence of spirit 
to show undue deference to rank or station, and that 
he availed himself of his access to the great chiefly 
to promote his philanthropic views and Christian 
usefulness. He never solicited or received from his 
titled and powerful friends a single favour for him- 
self or any of his family. 

Mr. Gladstone, when he visited Edinburgh as 
Rector of the University, occasionally went to hear 
Dr. Guthrie preach, and greatly did he enjoy his 
peculiar eloquence. Once when he had gone into the 
vestry at the close of the service to speak to the 
preacher, another friend came in who did not know 
the great statesman. On Mr. Gladstone returning, 
the said friend innocently asked Dr. Guthrie who that 
was, whereupon the doctor, with characteristic arch- 
ness, replied, ‘‘ Ah! that is a fine lad ; a promising lad 
that.” He spoke for the moment of his distinguished 
visitor as if he had been someclever and well-conducted 
aspirant from the country who was likely to do well 
in town. But though gleams of humour could dart 
from him in the vestry, as well as in most other 
places, nothing of the sort escaped him in the pulpit. 
There his mood was alternately solemn, soaring, and 
pathetic ; with wondrous earnestness he pled with 
sinners, or dropped the balm of comfort into the 
hearts of Christian mourners. 

It may here be mentioned that Dr. Guthrie pre- 
pared his sermons with great care, and committed 
them thoroughly to memory. His copiously furnished 
mind and fluent tongue did not tempt him to indulge 
in extemporaneous harangues or fall into slovenly 
habits of study. He culled his images and illustra- 
tions from nature, from books, and from human life; 
and what he had selected with judgment he wrote 
out and polished with the greatest care. Thus in the 
delivery of his sermons there never was a hitch; 
everything went smoothly: and though the orator 
was always as natural as he was earnest, what he 
uttered showed the highest art—was indeed a speci- 
men of finished composition. He studied delivery 
more carefully and successfully than most of his con- 
temporaries, and always tried to enter the pulpit free 
from all previous fatigue, that his whole physical 
vigour might be reserved for his work. ‘A man 
should, if possible, walk out of his bedroom to enter 
the pulpit,’’ he once emphatically said to me, by way 
of enforcing this lesson. On the same occasion, as 
he and I happened to be engaged to preach in suc- 
cession to the same country congregation on the same 
day, he asked me what was to be my text, seeing 
that I, as the younger minister, was, according to the 
Scottish custom, to preach first. ‘‘ You and I,” he ob- 
served, ‘‘may have been digging peats out of the samo 
peat moss.” He was very fond of using such homely 
metaphors, of which he had an inexhaustible supply 
at his command. ‘‘ What a capital actor Guthrie 
would have made!” exclaimed an old-fashioned 
country minister, who heard him on the day in ques- 
tion. This was but a way of describing that natural 
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and most effective delivery for which he was always 
distinguished. It was a country church in which he 
preached, the parish church of Gifford, that East 
Lothian village which claims to be the birthplace of 
John Knox; but not a few “county people” were 
among his audience. His sermon was strikingly 
beautiful and impressive, a fine specimen of his best 
style. One delightful image I remember he brought 
out with consummate skill and effect. Speaking of 
the godly man growing constantly heavenward while 
yet bound by many innocent ties to this earth, and 
neglecting no common duty, he compared him to a 
lofty tree whose top towers to the skies, but whose 
lowest boughs gracefully trail upon the ground. The 
sermon, which was on the text, “The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation,” glowed with 
such images, and was instinct at the same time with 
the very spirit of the gospel. 

In 1862 his brethren of the Free Church of Scot- 
land elevated Dr. Guthrie to the Moderator’s Chair 
of their General Assembly. This honour, bestowed 
by acclamation, was universally felt to be due to the 
genius of the man and the services of the minister. 
He had never been a great debater or prominent 
leader in the Church courts, having no special turn 
for ecclesiastical laws and forms, or the routine of 
administrative business; but he had always intelli- 
gently entered into the movements and operations of 
the Free Church, was on intimate terms with her 
leading mea, and gave his opinion with authority on 
all important questions. Indeed, his judgment on 
matters of great moment was eagerly sought and 
much deferred to by the distinguished men who took 
the lead in the General Assembly. His sagacity was 


seldom at fault, and, as was once finely said of Sir 


Walter Scott, his good sense was even more remark- 
able than his genius. He had a large heart and a 
liberal mind ; he knew human nature, and above all 
he knew his own countrymen; he held by the great 
truths of the Bible, but he also knew what was due 
to the spirit of the times, and the state of public 
opinion. He was thus fitted to be an admirable 
adviser of a Christian church or community, espe- 
cially on matters which might be injuriously affected 
by latitudinarianism on the one hand, or by narrow- 
ness and bigotry on the other. 

For the last ten years of his life Dr. Guthrie, 
having been obliged to retire from the pulpit of 
St. John’s Free Church, Edinburgh, by the deli- 
cate state of his health, devoted himself chiefly to 
literary labour and the editorship of the ‘Sunday 
Magazine.” He had previously won a high place in 
religious literature by the publication of ‘The 
Gospel in Ezekiel,” ‘‘ Christ and the Inheritance of 
the Saints,” and other works of a similar kind, full 
of beauty and power, like his sermons, of which, 
indeed, they were mainly composed, but wanting, of 
course, that fire which only the living orator can 
impart. His writings were all in his characteristic 
style, and fitted especially to recommend religion 
in common life, or to advocate some philanthropic 
movement. He delighted to draw on his Cowgate 
experiences, which in their instructiveness and won- 
derful variety formed a perfect magazine of ma- 
terials for illustration. His pen became almost as 
eloquent and useful as his tongue had ever been; 
and, like Mr. Spurgeon, he continuously addressed 
through the press an audience a hundred times 
larger than he could ever have reached with his 
voice, 
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During the last period of his life Dr. Guthrie, in 
spite of all medical interdicts to the contrary, not 
unfrequently preached for private friends, and on 
certain public occasions. In England as well as in 
Scotland his coveted services in the pulpit, for some 
debt-clearing or other laudable purpose, were eagerly 
solicited, and sometimes obtained. Not long ago he 
preached at Saltaire, and took part in special services 
at that place, in compliance with the request of his 
friend Sir Titus Salt; and still more recently he 
preached in Forfarshire to a congregation that con- 
tained the Duke of Edinburgh and a number of 
exalted personages. It is well known that the Queen 
admired his character and writings, and on various 
occasions bestowed upon him special marks of atten- 
tion. But while he never had the bad taste to under- 
value the importance of access to persons of the 
highest rank, and rejoiced to preach before the great 
of the land the gospel of his Divine Master, he was 
always happiest among men of his own station and 
in the bosom of his family. In his family he was 
most fortunate. He was blessed with one of the best 
of wives, a worthy mother of his children ; and these 
children, nine in number, he could say on his dying 
bed, had given him unmingled pleasure and comfort. 

So late as the autumn of last year Dr. Guthrie 
was full of the idea of his spending the ensuing 
winter in Rome, and preaching regularly there in 
the Scotch Free Church during the season. Ilis 
colleague was to be Dr. Ker, of Glasgow, whose 
published sermons have given him a high name as a 
preacher. My last conversation with him was on 
the subject of this Roman mission, which he ex- 
pected to find in many respects both pleasant and 
profitable. He talked feelingly of the recent death 
of Dr. Norman Macleod, whom he had long known 
and esteemed as a valued personal friend, not ex- 
pecting perhaps that he himself was so soon also to 
rest from his labours. Not long after this last 
interview I had with him he was seized with a severe 
rheumatic attack, which, complicated with heart- 
disease of long-standing, prostrated him on a bed 
from which, it may be said, he never rose to 
enjoy anything like his old strength. larly in 
February last he proceeded from his house in Edin- . 
burgh to St. Leonards, in the south ot England, to 
try the effects of a warmer climate and a change of 
air. But, the weather proving unfavourable, he 
experienced a fresh attack of his complaint, and after 
a brief period of pain and suspense, during which 
he retained his consciousness, and could express in 
his own striking style his Christian faith and hope, 
he peacefully expired on the 24th February, sur- 
rounded by his family, and supported, it may be 
said, by the prayers and sympathies of all in the 
land who appreciated his genius and noble Christian 
character. 

Dr. Guthrie was buried on Friday, tho 28th 
February, in the Grange Cemetery, Edinburgh, that 
beautiful resting-place of so many of Scotland’s 
mighty dead. There lies the dust of Chalmers, 
Hugh Miller, Cunningham, and others, whose splendid 
intellectual gifts or Christian worth have brought 
them honour in the world and the Church of Christ. 
An immense attendance of his brethren in the 
ministry of all the churches, and of the citizens of 
Edinburgh, headed by the provost and magistrates 
in their robes of office, followed the remains of the 
departed orator and philanthropist to the tomb. 
What attracted most attention among the thousands 
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that witnessed the impressive spectacle was an array 
of children, both boys and girls, from the Original 
Ragged School, young creatures rescued from a 
life of ignorance and wretchedness mainly through 
the noble efforts of him who was now to be laid in 
the dust. These children, nice and clean, each with 
appropriate emblems of mourning, marched in the 

rocession with a quietness and gravity that testified 
their unfeigned sorrow. ‘‘He was all the father I 
ever knew,” said one little fellow in the simplicity of 
his heart, and his words drew tears from the eyes of 
all who heard him. When the grave, in the midst of 
the bright sunshine of an early spring day, .had 
closed over the deserted tabernacle of so much 
Christian greatness, a boy and a girl, representatives 
of their little company of true mourners, stepped 
forward and deposited each upon the turf a wreath 
of flowers, fading emblems of unfading bloom in the 
land of everlasting spring. This simple but touching 
ceremony moved all hearts, and gave the last 
pathetic touch to a solemnity that fittingly honoured 
the interment of Dr. Thomas Guthrie. 

J. D. 





IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
CHAPTER III.—A MATCH. 


“ I FOUND out the bank very easily; it’s a large 

. stone building, with the outer door folded back, 
and two heavy glass doors just inside swinging to 
and fro as the people go in and out, which they 
secmed to be a-doing incessant. 

‘“T tried to slip in just after some one else, for we 
have a habit in our line of not touching nothing no 
more than we can help, but was caught between the 
two doors with a nip that took the wind out of me. 

“As soon as I got inside I was stopped by a 
porter; he was very fat and consequential, and very 
red in the face; and I couldn’t help thinking as if 
he'd been caught in the doors, same way as I was, it 
would have been a squelch for him and rather a 
awkwardish job. 

“*Now, young man,’ he says, ‘what do you 
want ?’ 

“<«Tf you please, sir,’ I says, as soon as I could 
get my breath and take my hat off—‘if you please, I 
want to see the master, Sir Galloway Rider, barrow- 
knight, private and particular.’ 

“<9 see Sir Galloway?’ he says, and stares at 
me with all his eyes. It’s my belief now, as if I’d 
ha’ kept my hat on, and not said ‘sir’ to him, he’d 
have been a deal more civil to me than he was. 
‘Well,’ he says, as soon as he could speak, ‘you 
want to see Sir Galloway Rider, do you? private, 
too! What’s your business with him ?’ 

“¢Y]l tell him that when I see him, sir,’ says I; 
‘will you be good enough to show me which is him ?’ 

“‘« What’s your name?’ he asks again, very short. 

“71 tell him that too,’ I says, ‘when I get sight 
of him ;’ for I began to be a bit put out. 

“Just then a young gentleman came forward from 
behind a great mahogany counter where there was a 
lot of them throwing about the gold and silver with 
shovels as if it was dirt or ashes, and asked what was 
the matter. 

«Tf you please, sir,’ I says, very quiet and confi- 
dential, ‘I want to see Sir Galloway Rider, the 
banker.’ 

«What's your business?’ he asked, civil enough. 





“¢T’m a chimney-sweep by trade,’ I answered ; 
for I couldn’t tell a lie about it, though I didn’t 
want to have it brought up against me just then. 

“<¢T didn’t mean that,’ he said; ‘what’s your 
business with Sir Galloway?’ 

““<T can’t tell nobody but him, sir,’ I says, for I 
remembered what you told me; ‘is it that gentleman 
with the white hair behind the shop-board ?’ 

‘“«*No,’ he says, ‘I should think not. So you’rea 
chimney-sweep, are you? I suppose the soot’s all 
white where you come from. I should say you look 
more like a plasterer or white-washer.’ 

‘‘T caught sight of him making signs to the porter 
as he said this, and I felt my face turn red right up 
to the roots of my hair; but I said nothing, for I 
was all of a pucker.” 

‘«¢ What’s your name ?’ he says. 

“¢John Shadey; and I ain’t ashamed of it,’ I 
answers. 

*«¢ And do you happen to know a man of the name 
of Levi Dawson ?’ 

«Pl tell Sir Galloway all about it when I seo 
him,’ I says, ‘and I won’t tell no one else; and if I 
ain’t to see him here, I'll go straight away to his 
house in Chester Square and wait for him there, and 
not stay dawdling here no longer.’ 

‘‘ All this time the porter was standing in the 
doorway and jerking his head to somebody outside, 
as if he’d jerk it off. I had a great mind to push him 
on one side and walk away; but just then the white- 
headed gentleman as I mentioned before, a sort of 
foreman he was, I suppose, came across and asked 
me just to step with him, and he would see what 
could be done. And he showed me into a small room 
with a window in it ever so high up, and bars across 
it, and then shut the door and turned the key upon 
me.’ 

‘‘T was like mad at being treated so, but I sat still 
till he returned; and then he took me to another 
room, where a elderly gentleman was sitting in a 
easy-chair before a leather table; and I saw all the 
clerks and people looking at me as I went, and I felt 
I don’t know how, only 1 wished myself at the top of 
the highest chimney I ever climbed, instead of being 
where I was. 

‘«« Now my man,’ says the gentleman—he was Sir 
Galloway himself, he was, I know’d him by instinck— 

‘now my man, what is it?’ 

‘«<T suppose, sir, I says, you take me for a thief?’ 

«‘«That’s as may be,’ he answers: ‘tell me your 
business ;’ and he nodded to the other gentleman 
to go. 

** «My business is about that robbery,’ I says, not 
very civil, for I was quite put out. 

‘<*T suppose so,’ he answered; ‘a bad business, 
too; what have you got to say about it?’ 

““*Not much,’ I says, ‘only I’ve found the man 
who did it.’ 

*©¢ Ah! had you much trouble in looking for him ?’ 

‘¢T found him near Rochester, by accident.’ 

‘“«¢ And what about the jewels ?’ 

‘* You can have them whenever you like.’ 

‘“«¢ Have you brought them with you?’ 

‘No, sir; but I can tell you where they are ?’ 

‘* ¢ And you want the reward, I suppose ?’ 

‘“«¢ Well, sir, I shouldn’t say no to it, and I sup- 
pose I may as well have it as any other man. I’m 
going to change my line, and—’ 

“*T’m glad to hear it,’ he says, ‘wipe off old 
scores, and begin again, aye?’ He looked at me 
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very curious, and then dabbed his hand down upon 
a bell which stood upon the table, and made it strike 
One, like a clock. Theclerk appeared in an instant; 
he had been lictening at the door, no doubt. 

‘*« Let him come in,’ says Sir Galloway ; and who 
do you think him was?—a policeman, as sure as I 
stand here. 

‘« ‘Now look here, my fine fellow,’ says Sir Gallo- 
way; ‘I mean to come to the bottom of this, and I 
shall not lose sight of you till I’ve had you before 
the superintendent of police; you can tell him your 
story, and hear what he says about it.’ 

‘<Tt’s a burning shame,’ I cried; ‘it’s all these 
here whited sepulchres as I’ve got on, and they don’t 
belong to me at all.’ 

“«T dare say not,’ he says; ‘but it’s awkward 
having things that don’t belong to you.’ 

““*Now then,’ said the police; ‘will you go 
quiet?’ 

‘« «Of course I will,’ I says; ‘if you'll be so good 
as to walk a yard or so before, I’ll follow you as quiet 
as you like.’ 

‘‘The banker laughed, and the police, he shook 
his head, and, says he, ‘ None of your gammon ;’ and 
I heard some one in the office remark, ‘ He’s a cool 
hand, isn’t he? Not his first job, by many!’ But 
what could I do? I only wished I had them out of 
doors somewhere, one at a time, or two for that 
matter, but it was no use, so I turned to Sir Gallo- 
way and said, ‘You'll be sorry for this, I know, 
sir; I’m a honest man, and as good as any of you; 
I'll go anywhere you like, to prove it, but don’t take 
me through the streets pubtie.’ 

‘**You shall go in a cab,’ says Sir Galloway, 
‘and I'll go in another ;’ and so we did. 

‘‘ When we got to the station, there was the same 
to-do over again; but as soon as the superintendent 
had heard my story, he said he’d soon get at the 
rights of it; and he set the telegraph to work to 
Rochester, and the answer came back in half an hour 
to say as all was right. And then Sir Galloway 
behaved very handsome, and begged my pardon 
three or four times over, for which, of course, I 
thanked him kindly, and I told him the whole story 
from beginning to end. Then, after a bit, we went 
back again to the bank, and he sent a clerk with me 
to get me a complete rig out, and I rolled up the 
whited sepulchres in a bundle, and sent them off to 
Rochester to the police-station, carriage paid. And 
in the evening Sir Galloway Rider would have me 
go to his house; and after his dinner I must go up 
into the drawing-room and tell it all over again to 
his missus—his lady, I should say; and they asked 
me about Uncle Sykes, and about ’Arriatann, for her 
name came up somehow ; and when I was making my 
bow to go away, Sir Galloway, he says, ‘Have you 
quite forgiven me for making a thief of you, John 
Shadey ?’ 

*** You couldn’t do that, sir,’ I answered; ‘for I 
was brought up steady and respectable, and always 
taught to keep my hands from picking and stealing ; 
and I’d sooner follow my old line all the days of my 
life than touch a penny as didn’t belong to me, and 
that’s the truth; but as to forgiving of you, why it 
was all a mistake, and I haven’t got no fault to find 
now it’s set right again; and thank you, sir, for 
your kindness afterwards; and you too, my lady; 
and so wishing you good night.’ 

‘““*Stop a moment,’ he says; ‘if I can’t make a 
thief of you, Ican’t make you an honest man neither, 





for that you are already; and honest men are 
valuable in our line: so if you have quite forgiven 
me you can call at the bank to-morrow morning, and 
I'll see if I can find a place for you as messenger or 
something of the kind; and then you can give up the 
black business altogether and marry ’Arriatann.’ 

‘*T don’t know how I got out of the room that 
night, for my head seemed to turn round and round, 
and the lights were swimming before my eyes; but 
I found myself in the street after a bit, and the words 
was running through my head incessant, ‘Marry 
’Arriatann I can,’ and going over the same way again 
and again till at last it came all of a jumble, ‘ Marry— 
arry — carry —tarry —marry —arry —carry —tarry;’ 
and then I stood still and burst out laughing: and 
some people as was passing by stood still and laughed 
again; so I felt properly ashamed and walked away 
as quickly as I could. And the next morning [ 
went to the bank again (‘as bold as brass,’ the 
porter said), and they gave me a place as messenger, 
and to come to it as soon as I liked, and very hand- 
some wages. And blessing on everybody as had any- 
thing to do with it, not forgetting that poor fellow 
in the lock-up down yonder. I hope he’ll get off 
easy; and when he comes out I shall look after him 
and try what I can do for him to get him another 
start : for very like he had no Uncle Sykes to bring 
him up honest, and no ’Arriatann to play with when 
he was a little un; and I hope he’ll change his line 
and go on straight in future.” 


Shadey lost no time in urging his suit with his 
dear Harriet Ann, and I need not say he was at 
once accepted. He did not tell hera word about tie 
reward which had been promised him, and which in 
due time he received ; he told her only that he had 
got a good situation, and could support a wife in 
decency and comfort; and so offered her his hand (a 
clean one) and his heart (an honest one), and she 
clung round his neck weeping for joy, and was not 
obliged to go away and wash her face directly. 

‘*T should never have married any one else,” she 
said; ‘‘I should have gone down to my grave a 
cross old maid; I couldn’t bear the dirty business, not 
for myself only, but for you, and the home, and for 
them that might have to be brought up in it. Think 
of those poor little Griffinhoofs! But I could never 
have walked with anybody else; and I have been so 
wretched and so miserable, not knowing whether I 
was acting right or wrong; and now—why now we 
shall live happy ever after!” 

On the first Sunday after the marriage Shadey 
brought his wife to see me. They wore their wedding 
costume; he had a respectable suit of broadcloth, 
black, but not like the other black, as he observed ; 
she had a plain white dress, and a neat little straw 
bonnet, with flowers inside and out. Shadey called 
my attention to it: ‘‘ That’s what she went to church 
in,” he said; ‘she might have had a gauze veil if 
she’d liked, but she wouldn’t; so, as the poet says, 
‘she wore a wreath of roses,’—and” (glancing at 
himself) ‘‘ ‘he wore a suit of Moses.’ ” 

I could not but think as I looked at them what a 
handsome honest couple they appeared. Wishing 
them ‘‘ health and happiness,” I said also, ‘‘ I wish 
some others could do as you have done, and change 
their line also for a better. It’s a pity there should be 
any Griffinhoofs in these days; but we must have 
our chimneys swept, and it’s an honest calling if it’s 
not a clean one.” 
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“T’ve been thinking a great deal about that, sir,” 
said Shadey; ‘‘there must be sweeps, but I think 
the business might be managed better. Machines 
are very well, but they don’t do everywhere; the 
fault is in the chimneys, they won’t draw, and they 
won’t sweep, many of ’em. I’ve got a plan in my 
head, if Government would take it up—” 

“‘ What is it ?” 

‘Why whenever a builder or a architect runs up a 
chimney with square corners and sharp turns, as 
can’t be swept without climbing, let that builder or 
that architect be required by law to go up it himself 
four times a year, or as often as it fouls or smokes. 
I think in course of time that remedy would tell.” 

I’m not a builder or an architect myself, and I’m 
inclined to think this latter suggestion a good one. 
I should very much like to see it tried. 





SLOVENLINESS IN DRESS. 


N a former paper I have made some remarks on 
overdressing, a fault condemned by good sense 
and good taste, and opposed to virtue and to thrift. 
Had space permitted, 1 would then have added a few 
words about the opposite fault of slovenliness in 
dress, a fault not peculiar to either sex or to any age, 
and so common as to merit separate notice. 

The great folly of the age, says a contemporary, is 
extravagant dress. Granted. But there is no light 
without a shadow, no picture without its reverse. 
“Extremes meet” is the English of a Latin maxim, 
and no opposing follies more closely approximate 
than those of slovenliness and excessive dress. In- 
deed, they are sometimes united in the same person, 
when the habitual sloven is finest of the fine on the 
gala-day. If overdressing is chiefly a woman’s weak- 
ness, slovenliness is oftenest a masculine one. Sloven- 
liness in the young too often is the index of other 
bad habits, while it is a failing which frequently 
renders age, venerable in itself, repulsive. 

Sometimes persons of genius fall into this fatal 
mistake, and the uncleanly, untidy, barely decent 
figure, forms a bitter satire on the greatness of 
human intellect, when contrasted with the exquisite 
poem, the philosophical essay, or the masterly novel, 
the work of the clever brain, nevertheless content to 
inhabit such an uninviting shell. Poets who feed 
us with visions of the beautiful, authors and au- 
thoresses who delight in describing the most en- 
chanting scenes and people, will sometimes appear 
personally in repulsively negligent apparel. To 
name contemporaries would be invidious, but the 
biography of the past serves us for the present with 
numerous illustrations, from Dr. Johnson, with 
the shabbiest of wigs, to Professor Wilson, who 
was so careless of a handsome person that his 
neglect at last became intolerable. Sir Humphrey 
Davy was particularly negligent in matters of clean- 
liness, and so engrossed in scientific discoveries 
that frequently he did not remove his clothes for 
days together, simply throwing on a clean shirt and 
stockings over his unchanged linen, in order to be 
presentable at the dinners of his aristocratic friends; 
in this manner he often had three or four suits on at 
a time, and those who knew him used to marvel at 
his rapid increase or decrease in bulk. A certain 
wealthy marquis of the past generation was accus- 
tomed to walk out in such dilapidated habiliments 





that persons offered him alms, which, by the way, he 
quietly pocketed. 

Mr. Smiles, in one of his useful works, says: 
‘‘ Men may show their disregard for others in various 
unpolite ways, as, for instance, by neglect of pro- 
priety in dress, by the absence of cleanliness, or by 
indulging in repulsive habits. The slovenly, dirty 
person, by rendering himself physically disagreeable, 
sets the feelings of others at defiance, and is rude 
and uncivil only in another form.” 

David Ancellon, a Huguenot preacher of singular 
attractiveness, who studied and composed his sermons 
with the greatest care, was accustomed to say “ that 
it was showing too little esteem for the public to take 
no pains in preparation, and that a man who should 
appear on a ceremonial day in his nightcap and 
dressing-gown, could not commit a greater breach of 
civility.” Like Mr. Smiles, he ranks carefulness of 
dress with politeness of manners. And we commonly 
find them associated. There is a want of polite- 
ness in slovenliness, as there is a certain rudeness in 
the vulgarity of overdress. 

With men, a slovenly dress frequently excludes 
from desirable society. In a subordinate position 
a good exterior is a sine qua non. It has been aptly 
remarked that only a millionaire can afford to be 
shabby, but a man who has to make his way must 
wear a good coat. The advice of Polonius to Laertes 
in this holds good— 


‘* Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy, 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 


We can scarcely believe in the industry, ability, or 
good qualities of slatternly women. Neat and agree- 
able dressing is indispensable for them. The influ- 
ence over a household of a neat mistress is very 
great. The children also are neat; the servants 
follow suit and are neat; the house is orderly and 
well arranged. A woman may be plain, and no 
longer young; but if her attire is clean and tidy, 
she may be very pleasant to look upon—pleasanter 
by far than her beautiful young neighbour always in 
a slatternly déshabille, save when she is got up for the 
occasion. Her husband is glad to return home and 
contemplate the home picture, Unconsciously, per- 
haps, he finds repose in the well-ordered establish- 
ment. On the contrary, a slatternly woman, 
surrounded by noisy, unkempt children, and a dis- 
orderly household, gradually drives her hushand to 
feel less comfort at home than elsewhere, and she 
sits down at last to bewail in vain the fate she has 
brought upon herself. 

Nor is this the whole extent of the evil. Children 
of slovenly parents, especially a slovenly father, fall 
under the ban of society; they are either slighted or 
shunned altogether. ‘Though free from the same 
error, they have difficulty to make their way in the 
world. There is a prejudice against them that like 
produces like (as it often does). Their parents have 
not made friends, and there are no friends so valu- 
able to us in life as the friends of our parents. 

It would be easy to select from the sacred writings 
many references to decency or fitness and neatness 
of apparel, as opposed to overdress on the one hand 
or slovenliness on the other. But with the varie- 
ties of custom and usage in different climates and 

eriods, this is one of the outward points which must 
fs determined by the inward spirit of moderation and 
propriety always befitting the Christian character. 











TELEGRAPHING THz RoyaL Srrecn.—The transmission of 
the Queen’s Speech at the opening of this session by telegraph 
was among the fastest on record. The speech contained 858 
words, telegraphically speaking, and it was transmitted to York 
by Wheatstone’s automatic instrument in six and a half minutes, 
at the speed of 132 wordsa minute. To Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Liverpool it was transmitted by the same means in seven 
and a half minutes ; to Nottingham, Sheffield, Leeds, and New- 
castle in seven and three-quarter minutes, and to Bradford in 
eight minutes. The quickest of the hand-sending circuits was 
that to Reading, where the Speech was finished in eighteen and 
a half minutes, the speed being forty-six wordsa minute. Then 
follow Brighton, Southampton, and Peterborough in respectively 
nineteen, twenty-two and a half, and twenty-three and a half 
minutes. In the three last-mentioned cases the operators were 
young ladies. Ofthe more distant stations for which the auto- 
matic instrument was used, Glasgow finished first—viz., in 
eleven and a half minutes, Edinburgh next in thirteen and a 
half minutes, or at 2.24 p.m. ; while Belfast and Dublin finished 
at 2.29 and 2.30 p.m. respectively. It was found impossible to 
work to Dundee and Aberdeen on Thursday by the automatic 
system, so that hand-sending had to be resorted to, the finish 
being at 2.385 and 2.37 p.m. respectively. The last Wheatstone 
circuit to finish was that to Cork, at 2.47 P.m., and the last 
hand circuit to Bury St. Edmunds, at 2.57 p.m. The trans- 
mission from the central station was witnessed by Mr. Scudamore 
and principal officers of the department.—Scotsman. 


PRESIDENT GRANT'S INAUGURAL ADDRESS.—The following 
ee in President Grant’s address are those most interesting 
or preservation. The personal references will be accepted 
with respect, while amusement will be caused by the worthy 
President’s anticipation of the whole world becoming repub- 
lican in government and American in language. ‘It is my 
firm conviction that the civilised world is tending towards 
republicanism, or government by the people through their 
chosen representatives, and that our own great republic is 
destined to be the guiding star to all others. Under our 
republic we support an army less than that of any European 
Power of any standing, and a navy less than that of either of at 
least five of them. ‘There could be no extension of territory on 
this continent which would call for an increase of this force, 
but rather might such extension enable us to diminish it. The 
theory of government changes with the general progress. Now 
that the telegraph is made available for communicating thought, 
together with rapid transit by steam, all parts of a continent 
are made contiguous for all purposes of government, and com- 
munication between the extreme limits of the country made 
easier than it was throughout the old thirteen States at the 
beginning of our national existence. The effects of the late 
civil strife have been to free the slave and make him a citizen. 
He is not possessed of the civil rights which citizenship should 
carry with it. This is wrong, and should be corrected. To 
this correction I stand committed so far as Executive influence 
can avail. Social equality is not a subject to be legislated upon, 
nor shall I ask that anything be done to advance the social 
status of the coloured man except to give him a fair chance to 
develop what there is good in him. Give him access to schools, 
and ms he travels let him feel assured that his conduct will 
regulate the treatment and fare he will receive. The States 
lately at war with the General Government are now happily 
rehabilitated, and no Executive control is exercised in any one of 
them that would not be exercised in any other State under like 
circumstances. In future, whilé I hold my present office, the 
subject of acquisition of territory must have the support of the 
people before I will recommend any proposition looking to such 
acquisition. I say here, however, that I do not share in the 
apprehension held by many as to the danger of governments 
becoming weakened and destroyed by reason of their extension 
of territory. Commerce, education, and rapid transit of thought 
and matter by telegraph and steam, have changed all this. 
Rather do I believe that our Great Maker is preparing the world 
in his own good time to become one nation, speaking one 
language, and when armies and navies will be no longer re- 
quired. My efforts in the future will be directed to the restora- 
tion of good feeling between the different sections of our com- 
mon country; to the restoration of our currency to a fixed 
value as compared with the world’s standard of values, gold, 
and, if possible, to a par with it; to the construction of cheap 
routes of transit throughout the land, to the end that the pro- 
ducts of all sections may finda market and leave a living 
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remuneration to the producer ; to the maintenance of friendly 
relations with all our neighbours and with the distant nations ; 
to the re-establishment of our commerce and share in the 
carrying trade upon the ocean; to the encouragement of such 
manufacturing industries as can be economically pursued in 
this country, to the end that the exports of home products and 
industries may pay for our imports, the only sure method of 
returning to and permanently maintaining a specie basis; to 
the elevation of labour, and by a humane course to bring the 
aborigines of the country under the benign influences of educa- 
tion and civilisation. It has been, and is, my earnest desire to 
correct abuses that have grown up in the Civil Service of the 
country. To secure this reformation rules regulating methods 
of appointment and promotion were established and have been 
tried. My efforts for such reformation shall be continued to the 
best of my judgment. The spirit of the rules adopted will be 
maintained. 1 acknowledge before this assembly, representing, 
as it does, every section of our country, the obligation I am 
under to my countrymen for the great honour they have con- 
ferred on me by returning me to the highest office within their 
gift, and the further obligation resting on me to render to them 
the best services within my power. This I promise, looking 
forward with the greatest anxiety to the day when I shall be 
released from responsibilities that at times are almost over- 
whelming, and from which I have scarcely had a respite since 
the eventful firing upon Fort Sumter in April, 1861, to the 
present day. My services were then tendered and accepted 
under the first call for troops growing out of that event. I did 
not ask for place or position, and was entirely without influence 
or the acquaintance of persons of influence, but was resolved to 
perform my part in a struggle threatening the very existence of 
the nation, a conscientious duty, without asking promotion or 
command, and without a revengeful feeling towards any section 
or individual. Notwithstanding this, throughout the war, and 
from my candidacy for my present office in 1868 to the close of 
the last Presidential campaign, I have been the subject of abuse 
and slander scarcely ever equalled in political history, which 
to-day I feel that I can afford to disregard, in view of your 
verdict, which I gratefully accept as my vindication.” 

FeMALE LABour Market.—The usually quiet locality of 
Cannon Row was one day the scene of an extraordinary excite- 
ment. Eleven situations for junior counter-women being vacant 
at various metropolitan post-offices, intimation of the same was 
given through the usual channels, and candidates were directed 
to apply personally at the offices of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners on Tuesday and Wednesday mornings. In response to 
the advertisement it is variously computed that on Tuesday 
from 1,000 to 1,500 applicants attended. It is more than 
probable the latter estimate is nearer the mark, if not consider- 
ably within it, as numbers of would-be candidates on seeing the 
vast crowds assembled immediately turned back. The steps 
and courtyard of the offices of the Commissioners were blocked, 
and locomotion to and from the offices and through Cannon 
Row itself was for a time, notwithstanding the united exertion 
of several policemen, completely at a standstill. The unusual 
spectacle of such an extraordinary number of = 
collected together attracted the attention of the neighbourhood 
around, ak as may be imagined, by no means tended to 
facilitate the traffic ; in fact, for a time business was suspended 
in the immediate locality. The various windows looking into 
Cannon Row presented an appearance only to be ordinarily 
witnessed in our principal thoroughfares on the occasion of some 
great procession. The number who attended on the second day 
(Wednesday) is put down at between 500 and 600 ; the exact 
number, for the reason we have stated, it is impossible to arrive 
at. It may, however, be safely assumed that 2,000 young 
women repaired to Cannon Row for the purpose of competing 
for these situations ; this much, however, is certain, that the 
Commissioners did actually examine (?) for these 11 vacancies 
over 1,000 candidates.— Civil Service Gazette. 

A Sare Brince.—Sin has made a great gulf between God 
and man, but the gospel reveals a bridge by which sinners may 
pass from their guilt into the favour of God here, and into the 
neion of God hereafter. The arches which support this 
bridge are the wisdom and power and mercy and faithfulness 
of God. It would require a heavy load of guilt to break down 
any of these arches, and no poor trembling sinner need fear, 
while this sure bridge remains spanning the gulf of divine 
justice. Where there is a will there is a way of sulvation, even 
for the chief of sinners, 
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